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She Gournal of Belles Bettres. 


PEEPS INTO PARIS. 
BY GRIMGIBBER. 
The Household Hospital. 


In the present Malthusisation of the social system, 
when paupers are compelled to eat, like hunge:, through 
stone walls, in order to take a peep at their wives, there 
is some comfort in the contemplation of an establish. 
ment where humau nature in rags is still admitted to 
participate in the impulses and sensibilities of human 
nature in purple and fine linen. 

Among the most painful pictures traced by the iron 
pencil of Crabbe, is his sketch of the Almshouse. Yet 
the portrait, now of thirty years’ celebrity, wants a 
single givomy shade to render it a still truthful repre- 
sentation. The grief of those whom God hath joined, 
put asunder by the hand of man, hath a sound almost 
as doleful as that of Rachel weeping for her children; 
and the forced widowhvod of the poor, if a salutary, is 
truly an afflicting, measure of modern jurisprudence. 

It happened that, after perusing, the other day, in a 
French newspaper, the details of a revolt in the work. 
house of one of our great manufacturing towns, (embel. 
lished by the translator till it might have been mistaken 
fur a description of the Rape of the Sabines,) I set forth 
upon one of those daily saunterings which initiate me 
into much of Parisian life and manners, unknown to 
those who put their trust in chariots or in horsemen. 

I was retarded, however, unexpectedly, on the threshold 
of my attic. The most independent of men is, in some 
trifling particular or other, dependent upon the ministry 
of his tellow-creatures; and even J, Grimgibber, though 
as little sophisticated as most members of society, have 
still a point or two to descend or ascend, before I can 
pronounce myself superior to social ceremony. My 
“pomp” is not altogether of the nature which Lear 
counsels to “take physic;” but it might not be the 
worse fora saline draught. This is a long preamble 
to apologise to myself and the world for employing a 
shoeblack! Servant have I none. 1 cannot say to this 
or that fellow in livery, “do this, and he doeth it;” but 
there is an honest drudge of all work appertainiag to 
the house wherein I am one of seven-and-twenty lodgers, 
to whom I sometimes say, “Clean my shoes,” and he 
cleans them—i. e., when he hath nothing else to do 
Yet, let me not wrong my friend Jacques. Not being 
a man of wit and fashion about town, 1 need not sacri. 
fice my friend for the sake of a jest; but boldly admit 
that, for the small gratuity of furty sols, or one shilling 
and eightpence, per week, Jacques performs as many 
little offices in my household, as the same sum, with a 
guinea added to it for board wages, would not purchase 
of an accomplished flunky. It is true, the poor fellow 
makes his breaktast upon the scanty residue of mine ; 
and succeeds to the poet’s threadbare cuats and darned 
hosen. But, as his castomary suit is of blue basaze, 
such us forms the costume in ordinary of the Auvergnat 
porters and water-carriers of Paris, his utmost guin frum 
the Giimgibber defroque is the twopence-halipenny he 
may be able to extort for them, from the fripier, or old- 
clothesmun, at the door. 

I dare not reflect apon the number of times per diem 
which, for this consideration, Jacques feels himself, in 
honour and duty, bound to mount five steep floors into 
my attic! °*Tis a good, affectionate creature—a florid, 


hard-featured young feliow of five-and-twenty—with 

iron muscles, a frame of adamant, and a heart—but the 

heart shall speak anon for itself. Though the slave of 
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a dozen other individuals, at least, as capricious and 
exacting as mysel/, Jacques never crosses my threshold 
out of humour. Like a lark, he wakes me with a song ; 
and I could soinetimes find it in my heart to break his 
head, when, in the act of delivering to my hand some| 
“small account,” the very sight of which sets my teeth | 
on edge, he salutes my eyes and ears with his usual | 
merry face and merry tune. One would think that care | 
never came near him. Did he but know the gripe of | 
such troubles, his sympathising nature would render his | 
countenance as glumphy as an undertaker’s, when pre- | 
senting me with these unwelcome missives. 

It is now three years since | became the tenant of| 
my aerial habitation, (which procures me the honour of | 
being the first person to whom Phebus makes his bow 
every morning when he rises upon Paris,) and, during | 
the whole of tle period, the assiduities of Jacques have | 
been on the increase. 

The grand apartments of the three lower stories of 
the house probably furnish the drudge with greater | 
gains; but in them he is bullied by upper servants, and 
exposed to the contumely of those jacks in office or in| 
livery, who have nu better mode of showing their con- 
sequence than tyrannising over their equals. In the} 
Grimgibber garrets, on the contrary, he meets with’ 
small gains, but gentle entreatment. He comes with a 
symputhising heart to the abode of poverty; for he hath! 
already learnt the secret, that in suffering persecution 
we learn mercy. He respects the poor author’s thread. | 
bare coat, because it ensures consideration from the} 
wearer towards his own fuslian jacket; and, if the 
leathern straps of his porter’s crochet have galled his 
own shoulders, he tacitly understands that the lodger | 
in an attic, who breakfasts on a twopenny roll and a cup! 
of nulk, may have burthens of his own to bear, scarcely | 
less galling. 

Let it not be inferred that my friend Jacques pre. 
sumes upon these philosophical speculations. His ad. | 
dress is as respectful to myself as to the rich viscount! 
who inhabits our ground floor, or rather as to his valet-de- 
chambre, who is a far greater man than the viscount. 
His “ Monsieur a-t-il quelque chose a commander ?” is as 
deferentially phrased in the third person, as though | 
“ Monsieur” were one of those dainty Messieurs to 
whom Bovin charges five guineas for their cambric, 
shirts, and Blin twice as much for their superiine coats. 
Sometin.es when, of a winter’s evening, he sees me cuux- 
ing up the embers of my scanty fire, and trying to throw | 
as inuch light as possible from my solitary candle upon | 
the sheet of paper I am scribbling, the poor fellow seems 
loth to leave me to my loneliness; makes excuses for | 
lingering to turn down my bed, arrange my wardrobe, | 
or place my cafetiere of hot water on the hearth. Un-| 
easy at seeing me so comfortless, it is only by increase | 
of kindness he knows how to increase my stock of cum- 
forts, 

With all this diligence, however, I have had occasion | 
to regret, for some weeks past, that Jacques is begin- 
ning to be somewhat remiss in bis duties. The cafetiere, | 
though still placed on the hearth, has sometimes been | 
placed there without water; and « hole in the bottom | 
(though mended without uny appeal to my purse, by | 
some tinkering Auvergnat cousin or friend of Jacques,) | 
bore a fatal accusation against the absence of mind of| 
my poor errand-man. ‘hough far from blind to his, 
faults, my countenance towards him, on this trying 
occasion, Was more in sorrow than in anger; for it was) 
clear to me that the poor fellow was in love; and, as 1) 
had more than once caught him philandering at the} 
pump in the court-yard, or with his head inserted into} 
the one-pane window of the lodge, discoursing with the | 





porter’s pretty daughter, Ma'mselle Effine, (an under- 
nursery-matd in the neighbourhood, who visits her pa- 
rents on Sundays and {éte days,) I saw no hope of 
umendment, because no hope of a happy termination 
to his love affairs. A sous bonne, with wages of ten 
francs a month, and a commissionaire gaining about four 
times as much by hard and incessant labour, have clearly 
no hope of laying by a sufficient provision for the fruits 
of an early marriage. 

1 sometimes longed to discuss the subject, and favour 
the young fellow with my advice. But when on the 
point of pronouncing the name of Mademoiselle Effine, 
or more properly “Josephine,” (for Jacques alone is pro- 
bably privileged to accost her by her pet name of fami- 
liarity,) I found it impossible to proceed. I had not 
courage to hazard a lesson of prudence, which might, 
perhaps, put to silence those joyous songs upon his 
lips, or depress the cheerfulness of countenance, which 
gleams once or twice a-day, like sunshine, into my 
gloomy attic. I felt that it was my duty to speak, but 
it was my pleasure to forbear. 

1 once saw a superannuated pointer led out to be shot. 
Old Don, a splendid fellow in his day, was rheumatic in 
his loins, as well as infirm from age; and his master 
had begun to feel it an eyesore, when the faithful old 
beast trailed itself across the lawn to bask in the sun- 
shine. A groom was bidden, therefore, to proceed to 
execution. But no sooner did poor Don behold the Man- 
ton and powder-flask brought forth, than the staunch- 
ness of old times revived in him. Uttering a cry of 
pleasure, he dragyed himself towards the man, leaped 
up, and licked his hands, end displayed such vivid tokens 
of delight, that the poor fellow flang down the gun, and 
begged his master to take the trouble of shooting the 
dog himself. In like wise, the moment I pronounced to 
poor Jacques the name of the porter’s daughter, such a 
brightness of joy beamed in his eye, such a flush of 
pleasure deepened his ruddy complexion, that it was im- 
possible to say to him—* Friend Jacques; if thou art 
wise, thou wilt eschew the damsel’s company for ever 
more.” | could as soon have shot old Don as broken the 
heart of tlie commissionaire. 

Nevertheless, when my friend’s sins of omission 
arrived at the point of leaving muddy at my door, till 
one o'clock of the afternoon, the boots deposited there 
at six on the day preceding, I made up ny mind to be 
angry—to give not only advice, but a reprimand. The 
day was, luckily, fine; the night preceding hud been 
sultry; and, thanks to the calcareous particles of which 
the Parisian soil is composed, that which was mud on 
Wednesday had on Thursday pulverised to dust. 1 was 
able to betake myself to my chamois shoes, with the 
resignation of a man whose stock of boots never places 
him under the grammatical necessity of decicing whe- 
ther the noun pair does or does not take an @ in the 
plural. There would be time enough in the evening to 
seek out Jacquas, and remonstrate, and admonish. 

Meanwhile, I directed my wandering steps toward the 
Faubourg St. Germain—that many-coloured quarter of 
Paris, where, peeping through the archways of succes- 
sive portes clocheres, you may detect at one step an aris- 
tocratic palace; at the next, the atelier of a buokbinder ; 
at the third, the hotel cf one of the ministers, home or 
war department; fourthly, a convent; fifthly, an hospi- 
tal; sixthly, perhaps the Hotel de Cluny, (nearly in the 
same condition as when the sister of Henry VIIT. and 
widow of Louis XII. spent her honey-moon with the 
Duke cf Brandon, within its walls); or, seventhly, the 
Palais des Thermes, the Lutetian residence of the Em- 
peror Julian! I love the old dingy Rue St. Jacques, 
with its peaked roofs and historical reminiscences ; | love 
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the dismantled Sorbonne, with its one instructive tomb; 
the Scotish College, with its jacobinical associations ; 
St. Germain des Pres, where the marble effigy of a pious 
king still offers up the sacrifine of his crown and sceptre 
to the Almighty; the gloomy Abbaye; the gay and rose- 
embedded Luxembourg; the Abbaye-aux-bois, and its 
living, lively old women; the Carmelites, with their 
legends of lovely penitents of the court of Louis XII.;— 
but, above all, | love the Rue de Sévres, the street where 
religion wears its fairest aspect, under the garb of be- 
nevolence, 

Traverse the Rue de Sévres at what hour you may, 
you are sure to meet one or more Sisters of Charity, in 
their course woollen gowns and clean white guimpes, 
gliding along with the noiseless step acquired by habitual 
ministry in the chambers of the sick; bent either upon 
some pious errand between one hospital and another, or 
carrying succour to the afflicted, or commissioned by 
their superiors to enquire into the authenticity of some 
tale of wo. If young, (and many a face both young and 
fair may be found under shadow of the guimpe,) the 
nun’s countenance is usually cast down as she moves 
along ; and, as she passes, her lips may be seen mur- 
muring a }1ayer or paternoster. But, if middle-aged or 
more, she looks straight before her, her spirit being too 
much engrossed by the cares and duties of life to need 
forcible estrangement from the scene around. Then 
comes the grave-looking priest, pale with vigils and 
fasting, about to convey to the pillow of the sick and 
needy those spiritual consolations of which health and 
opulence have yet to learn the value. Unlike his spruce 
snug reverence of the English church, his form is spare, 
his eye fixed with inward meditation. “ Nothing can 
touch him further” of the vanities of life. He has but 
one thought, one hope, one care—the folding of the 
flock— whereof he must render an account to the Lord 
of all Christian shepherds. 

To this conventual quarter of the city did I direct the 
steps which the misdoings of Jacques (if my gentle dul- 
ness may he excused the pun,) had rendered bootless. 
As Wordsworth sings— 


“T wandered lonely as a cloud” 


along the Rue de Varennes, where a rich purser of the 
Yankee navy has usurped the place of royalty, by hiring 
from Madame Adelaide de France the stately and his- 
torical Hotel de Biron, and where the splendid convent 
of the Sacre ceur de Jesus, with its hundreds of pretty 
pensionnaires of all nations, plays the part of the cele- 
brated Panthémont of former times. When, Jo! just as 
I lad passed the lofty gateway of the ccnvent, I was 
startled by a familiur sound—the voice of Jacques, ex- 
panding into the identical merry song with which it is 
his cruel practice to advise me of a morning that it is 
time to rise. The caitiff, after neglecting my boots, was 
doubtless on his road to the Barriére du Maine, that 
favoured domain of Bacchus, where some hundred or so 
of wine shops and public gardens attest the convenience 
of drinking your Burgundy or Bordeaux, duty free, 
previous to its entrance within the boundary wall, sacred 
to the claims of the Octroi, of which, at the period of its 
erection, it was wittily written— 


“Le mur murant Paris rend Paris mur-murant !” 


A farther examination of the case proved to me that 
I was mistaken. Instead of plodding along the cause- 
way arm in arm with some boon companion, as I ex- 
pected, I descried poor Jacques seated side by side with 
the driver of a small cart, loaded with a few articles 
of furniture, the plenishing of a beggar’s houseliold— 
namely, a bed, two chairs, and a chest of drawers. The 
fellow was singing and laughing so heartily with his 
companion, that his errand was plainly one of choice. 
He was doing his own business, He was supervising 
the removal of his own moveables; nay, the hilarity of 
his deportment convinced me, no less than the dual num- 
ber of the chairs, that it was to no bachelor home he 
was conveying his belongings. There was evidently 
matrimouy in the wind! My advice would come tov 
late: the pretty Effine, the charming Ma’mselle Jo- 
sephine, was about to become Madame Jacques. 

If greetings in the market-place are bad things, ex- 
postulations on the king’s highway are worse. | deter- 
mined, therefore, to follow Maitre Jacques and his bed- 
stead towards some secinded spot, where the still, small 
voice of wisdom might be more distinctly audible; and, 
in pursuance of this determination, traversed in all their 
length the streets of Varennes and La Planche, (tra- 
versing that noisy thoroughfare the Rue de Bae,) till 
the cart and the song of the poor Auvergnat stopped 
suddenly at a doorway, forming the angle of the Rue de 
Ja Chaise, which I refrain from calling porte cochére, 
since the only coach which ever passes through, is the 








hearse conveying to its last abode the relics of the dead. 
I knew the place at once. It was the asylum known by 
the name of Household Hospatal, or Hospice des Menages. 
After all, then, I was mistaken. Jacques and Josephine, 
in all the plenitude of youth, health, and vigour, could 
have no pretension to admission into an establishment, 
of which the male inmates must have attained seventy, 
and the female sixty years of age! The errand man 
was only professionally engaged in removing the gouds 
of some person about to enter the hospice. 

“So far from home, Jacques !” cried I, accosting him 
as, with his cap cocked gallantly over one eye, he leaped 
down from the cart. 

“ Dieu de dieu, Monsieur Graingibet !" ejaculated he, 
in like surprise. ‘ Mon bon Monsieur, who would ever 
have expected such goodness of you!” 

“It is true the season is scarcely sufficiently ad- 
vanced for summer shoes,” said 1, looking down signifi- 
cantly on my dust-coloured chamois, and fancying that 
the Auvergnat was praising my forbearance in not 1e- 
primanding the neglects of iis blackening-brush. “ But 
never mind; you will make up for it to-morrow.” 

“ Don’t let’s talk of to-morrow, on the happiest day of 
my life!” cried Jacques, with a reckless joyousness of 
tone, which sounded cheering as a marriage bell. “Aho! 
not’ bourgeois—why didn’t you warn me of your inten- 
tions of dving me this signal honour ! | would have tuld 
you that three o’cloek was the hour for admission. They 
won't be here till three. As soon as | have deposited 
the furniture demanded by the rules of the hospice—not 
very splendid, you see, but it will be easy to change 
the deal fur walnut-wood or even mahogany, who knows ? 
if times go smooth with us—I am to go back for the old 
folks. *Tis a good distance, you know, to the Faubourg 
du Roule, even for you, who, without compliment, step 
out like a mountaineer; and I sha’n’t try more than a 
foot’s pace over the rough pavement; for ’tis three years, 
you know, sir, since the old lady was over her threshoid. 
But why didn’t you tell me you were coming?” 

Our mutual blunders were gradually cleared up; but, 


Jacques, or whoever his employers, he was in a desperate 
hurry, I was careful not to be a inindrance to his move- 
ments; but waited patiently while he and his companion, 
under sanction of the porter of the asylum, conveyed the 
furniture across the gardens, intersected by shady alleys 
of lofty trees, which occupy the vast area, once a laza. 
retto fur sick children, next an hospital for insane per. 
sons and idiots, under the well-known name of “ Les 
petites maisons,” and at present a refuge for the aged 
poor. While Jacques was carrying on his shoulders the 
wooden bedstead, | had leisure to remark that the small 
tenements surrounding the garden, from which arose 
the name of “les pelites maisons,” have given place to 
large, airy, uniform buildings, well adapted to contain 


the establishment. The porter, during my poor com. 
missionaire’s absence, tuok upon himself the task of ex- 
plaining the rules, regulations, and system of the hos- 
pital; which, by tlie way, is one of the numerous public 
institutions for which France is indebted to the “ Repub. 
lique une et indivisible.” 

Not altogether eleemosynary in their condition, the 
inmates of the Household Hospital are admittee upon 
payment of a sum of £40, which secures them meat, 
drink, clothing, firing, pocket-money to the amount of 
seven shillings a month, for the remainder of their days, 
and burial at the close. This payment, however, regards 
widows and widowers, and admits them only to the dor- 
mitories of the establishment. ‘To obtain a double room, 
and set up a household apart, a further trifling gratuity 
is required ; or rather, eighty of the best bed-rooms are 
thus appropriated, and the remaining eighty bestowed 
gratuitously on couples wholly destitute of resources. 
Nothing can be neater or cleaner than the chambers 
allotted to either class, opening from an airy corridor, 
several hundred feet long, having opposite to each door 
its locker, for wood and charcoal. ‘The service of the 
whole estublishment is conducted by forty nuns, Seurs 
de Charité ; and the exquisite and delicate neatness ot 
their kitchens, laundry, and gallery of linen presses, do 
honour to their jurisdiction. Abundance of wholesome 
food—such as rice stewed in broth, meat, vegetables, 
and stewed fruit—are at all hours in preparation in a 
cuisine which has, nevertheless, the airiness and cle. 
gance of a varnished Dutch toy. 

“Would Monsieur like to see the dormitories?” de. 
manded the porter, perceiving how much I was inte- 
rested in the details of the establishment; and imme. 
diately a door was opened into a ward containing more 
than one hundred clean white beds, beside which many 
of the female inmates sat knitting in their chairs, in 
groups of two or three, beguiling the remnant of their 





as it appeared that whatever might be the errand of 


the eight hundred beds which form the complement of 





numbered days with harmless reminiscent gossip, which 
so fully eccupied their attention, that they took ro note 
of our entrance. A few of even the bedridden had 
knitting-needles in their hands, while some charitable 
neighbour sat by, reading or chatting for their enter- 
tainment. As the light of a lofty window fell upon one 
of these venerable groups, throwing into strong relief 
their pale, puckered visages, I longed for the penci: of 
Wilkie or Denner to commemorate the curious scene. 

“What are you doing here, sir—what are you doing 
here ?” cried Jacques, putting in his rough head, as I 
stood engaged in conversation with a white-headed old. 
soul, who told me, with much dignity, that she was an 
old woman at the time of the first revolution, and who 
appeared to be an object of especial regard to the old 
man who was gliding about the dormitory. “It is not 
here that I have settled them. This is only the women’s 
ward. You don’t suppose that I would part them in 
their old age? Come with me to the other wing, the 
galerie des ménages, and I will soon show you their 
room—the second best in the hospice—I have had my 
eye upon it these two years. Olid Mathieu, by whom it 
was occupied, was given over two winters ago; and I 
knew that whenever he dropped, his widow, not liking 
to stay in’t alone, would move to the dortotr des veuves, 
Come along with me.” 

Directing a significant smile towards me, as if com. 
passionating the excitement of my companion, the por- 
ter accompanied us towards the main body of the build- 
ing; where, having ascended the first flight of stairs, he 
opened with a passe-partout the first cvor, and begged 
me to take a peep at one of their household chambers. 
I know not whether an especial selection was made of 
the show-room of the Aospice ; but the apartment I en- 
tered was a study for an urtist. Beside the hearth sat 
a reverend elder, nearly ninety years of age, cozily 
niched into his easy chair, while the old wife (who, be- 
ing twenty years his junior, he seemed to regard as a 
frisky young thing,) sat near him with a book in her 
hand, from which she was reading aloud when we en- 
tered. Snatching a glance at the book, which I con- 
cluded to be of a devotional tendency, I saw a volume of 
Voltaire’s plays ! 

Nothing could be more comfortable than the instal- 
ment. The furniture, though plain, was bright and 
shining with care. Two uncouth-looking family pic- 
tures were appended to the wall; a branéa of box conse- 
crated on Palm Sunday, was stuck into the tester of the 
bed; and, beside it, a small China bénitier containing 
holy water. A cage with a pair of bullfinches, whose 
dingy plumage announced them to be old in proportion 
to the age of their master, stood on the top of a small 
sécrétaire; and, on the table below, a China rose-tree in 
a case, from which the usual market covering of white 
paper was not yet removed. Beside the second window 
I perceived a neatly-dressed young girl, who blushed 
and curtsied as Ler eyes met mine. She was evidently 
a visiter—evidently a grand-daughter, or grand-niece, 
by whom the rose-tree had been brought as a token of 
affection to the venerable couple. 

Muttering apologies for an intrusion which appeared, 
however, to be considered a compliment and a welcome 
intrusion by the old man, J now retired fiom the little 
sanctum; and was surprised to find, fiom the air and 
ejaculations of Jacques, that he was vexed and piqued 
by the inspection furced upon me by the porter. 

“ Of course Monsieur will not expect our little réduit 
to look as cozy and comfortable the first day as a ménage 
that has been going on, without interruption, these ten 
years past!” cried he. “ We shall have our quilt on the 
bed, and bird cages and rose-trees in time, like others. 
But at first the main object was to secure the articles 
of furniture demanded by the rules of the hospital. 
D'abord le stricte necessaire ; le superflu viendra avec le 
temps.” 

So saying, he pressed me forward through an open 
door of the gallery into a chamber newly white-washed, 
swept, and garnished, wherein was already arranged 
the little mobilier I had seen him remove from the cart. 
The place was neat and snug, though certainly dis- 
playing little of the superflu jealously adverted to by 
Jacques. 

“I see to what Monsieur’s eyes arc directed,” cried 
the poor commissionaire, glancing at an empty corner of 
the room. “Certainly that spot looks naked enough at 
present ; but a couple of hours hence, matters will wear 
a very different aspect. That corner, sir, is kept for the 
two chests that contain their wearing apparel, and the 
rest of their little property. I have settled that father’s 
shall stand next the window, and mother’s next the 
door, because it’s a trifle smaller, and will take less 
room.” 
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“ Your father’s—your mother’s?” cried I, in amaze- 
ment. “Js it then for your parents, mon gargon, that 
you are tuking all this trouble ?” 

“ Trouble?” reiterated Jacques, in a stinging accent. 
“ Tudieu ! for five years past, the pleasure of fixing the 
old folks in peace and comfort for the rest of their jives, 
has been my dream by night, my care by day. Trouble, 
sir ?—ever since I chanced to be sent here un an errand 
by old Mathieu’s grandson, I have kept saying to my- 
self, ‘Jacques, mon gars! yonder is the place for the old 
folks. Manage to scrape together as much as will secure 
their old age an asyluin in the Hospice des Ménages, and 
you may henceforward sleep in peace." With that end 
in view, I have toiled carly and late. A thousand francs 
is a trifle when one looks back on the earning of it; but, 
when one looks forward, the task seems hopeless. ‘I'wice, 
too, I have been cruelly thrown back. [ was blockhead 
enough to lend three hundred francs, two winters back, 
to a countryman—a brother Auvergnat—who had drawn 
a bad number for the conscription ; anc though, by work- 
ing hard, he might have paid me the money twice over, 
the fellow made off trom Paris a few weeks afterwards, 
and has been heard of no more—which was far from 
delicate of him, as the debt was a debt of honour, and 
regarded a brother Auvergnat. Monsieur may perhaps 
recollect that he jeered me for being out of spirits the 
carnival before Jast, und gave me a five-franc piece— 
pour féter le Mardi Gras? That was the very ume 1 
Just my money; and that piece was the first | put, for 
luck’s sake, into my new fire-lire.* And luck it brought 
me, sir—for the very next week, Monsieur le Vicomte 
threw me a double gold Napoleon, because he huppened 
to drive his cabriolet over my foot, as I stood chopping 
wood in the courtyard. *Tis true, I had a hard matter 
to hobble about for six weeks afterwards—the frost hav- 
ing got into the wound. But what was that to the good 
fortune of gaining forty francs at a stroke?” 

“ Bat, my good Jacques,” cried I, much affected by 
the recollection of his hard labours, and their scanty 
reward, “why not upprize me of the object you had in 
view ?” 

“ Becuuse I knew Monsicur Graingibet’s good heart 
might lead bim to do more than was altogether conve- 
nient to him. You paid me well, sir, for my services ; 
and to have hinted a wish for further gains wouid have 
been begging. And yet, about three mouths ago, sir, 
when I happened to meet Antoine, the great-grandson 
of old Mathieu, crying in the street, and heard {from 
him that the vieux bon homme was not expected to get 
through the night: and I went straight home and broke 
my tire-lire, and found only two hundred and thirty 
francs to add to the six hundred and forty registered to 
my name in the books of the Caisse d’Epargne, 1 own | 
had half a mind to implore of Monsieur the favour of a 
loan of the hundred and thirty wanting to make up my 
thousand, in case of poor old Mathicu being called away. 
By God’s will, however, the old chap was spared to toddle 
on a few months longer, and, luckily, in the busiest time 
of the year! Bless your heart!—l have stayed up night 
after night, this winter, calling coaches at the bals mas- 
qués, at the opera, or Musard’s, till seven o’clock in the 
morning; and seven o'clock in the morning is an ugly 
hour to look in the face when you've had no sight of a 
pillow, and the snow’s too thick on the ground to admit 
of sleeping on one’s crochet, at the corner of the street, 
during the day-time. However, there’s an end to all 
things! All's over !—ali’s safe! Last night my money 
was deposited, to the last halfpenny, with the bureau de 
Vadministration ; and there’s yet le{t behind,” quoth he, 
jingling his pockets, and glancing good humouredly at 
the porter, “enough to affurd a handsome borne main to 
those who are atout to have charge of the old folks.” 

My answer consisted in a hearty shake of the errand 
man’s horny hand. 

“ Monsieur must perceive,” faltered he, as if apologis- 
ing for not having appealed to my assistance, “that it 
will afford twice the pleasure, both to the old people and 
myself, that this asylum is secured to them by my own 
industry, and not by the help of others. ’Tis a foolish 
thought, mon bon Monsieur, for the like of us; but, you 
sce, poor as we are, and Christians, too, we're proud. 
This is not a common almshouse, sit. ‘This Hospice des 
Ménages is a place where respectable folks are admitted 
for pay. I wouldn’t have shoved poor father and mother 
into the charity-ward any more than into St. Lazare !— 
nor I wouldn't have liked to see them beholden to any 
but their own son, so long as he had arms to work for 
them. But all fear’s at an end. Twenty cabriolets may 
drive over me now, or twenty choleras atlack me. I’ve 
a right to be sick or sorry when I please. I’ve a right 
to sleep in my bed o’ nights, and look the vicomte’s saucy 





* A savings’ bank of ca:thenware, used by the poor. 





chap of a groom in the face by day. The old folks are 
safe. Whatever may happen to me, here’s their berth, 
with food, raiment, and pocket-money, so long as it 
pleases God to spare them. Cré Dieu !-—’tis a mightier 
relief than people dream of, to be relieved from all fur- 
ther anxiety concerning one’s father and mother.” And 
Jacques wiped his forehead at the mere recollection of 
his past cures and present ease of mind. 

“ But all this time I’m forgetting the cart,” cried 
Jacques. And having hurriedly arranged with the por- 
ter to meet him in the chamber at three o’clock, he en. 
treated me to return at the same hour, and be witness 
of the old people’s inauguration. 

1 was almost puzzled to decide in what manner to 
dispose of the hour and a half’s leisure thus left upon 
my hands. I am familiar with the Faubourg St. Ger. 
main as a devotee with her beads. I know its churches, 
its convents, its colleges, its Pays Latin, its debateable 
land, or Chambre des Débats. But, lo !~—as I was about 
to quit the triangular garden of the hospice, I noticed a 
hearse, or corbillard, standing at the gate; and, though 
there is nothing wonderful in such an appendage to an 
asylum containing eight hundred aged persons, I was 
glad Jacques had already driven off. He might have 
construed it into a sinister omen. 

The stone benches of the gardens were crowded with 
aged pensioners, who had tottered forth to bask in the 
sunshine; venerable and faded figures, al! on the verge 
of the grave; and I was struck by the air of indiffer. 
ence with which they saw the deal coffin of their yes- 
terday’s comrade borne forth from the simple chapel, 
and placed in the hearse. ‘The fall of one of the trees 
in the avenue would have created twice as great a sen- 
sation among the inmates of Les Ménages. 

“Whom are they burying ?” said I to an old man of 
intelligent countenance, who, propped on his crutch, 
stood gazing wistfully on the croque morts escorting the 
corpse. 

“ Est-ce que je sais?” was his crabbed reply. “No 
doubt some one out of the infirmary. The administra. 
tion had its private ends in getting the influenza intro 
duced into the hospice! Sixty beds vacant since March 
—ay, ay !—the administration knows what it is about.” 

Provoked to have stumbled upon a malcontent, I 
noticed, as I reached the wicket, that the coffin was 
followed, as far as the hearse, by one of the Seurs de 
Charité, and that, till out of sight, the good woman 
stood gazing mournfully at the procession. 

“They ure not allowed to fullow the dead to the 
churchyard,” said the porter, whom I found standing at 
the wicket. “The service of the hospice would not 
allow of their absenting themselves so frequently ; and, 
besides, it is not the custom in France fur women to 
attend funerals. However, I can see plainly, by Seur 
Petronille’s countenance, that she is loth to take leave 
of the body. I don’t know who they are burying. But 
Seur Petronille is one of the infirmary nuns, and the 
most tender-hearted of them all. See, sir! she’s crying 
her eyes out! I warrant she'd give them for leave to 
follow the hearse to the churchyard. But tis against 
rales.” 

“ Ma Seur,” said J, accosting the weeping woman, 
hat in hand, “ if I could be of any service in showing the 
last respect to the object of your affliction” —— 

“It is my father,” murmured the run, labouring to 
speak with composure; “and I am afraid that, as I have 
not wherewithal to puy for a fosse a part, and he is to be 
laid in the fosse des puuvres, I shall not be able hereafter 
to recognise his grave! But if Monsieur would have 
the great kindness, the great charity, to place this paper 
in a cleft stick at the head of the grave, I shall be able 
to commission a treillageur to place a cross and entou- 
rage.” 

“Where is the interment to take place ?” cried J, the 
procession having already moved off; and, having eager- 


ly accepted the small card, inscribed with the name of 


“ Francais Xavier de Réthel,” 1 hastened towards the 
Boulevart de Mont Parnasse, the eastern cemetery being 
the one appropriated to the use of the hospitals of Paris. 
Not having calculated on the leisurely pace of the cor- 
billard, I found myself at the gates of the cimetiére 
some time before its arrival. 

“In what part of the churchyard are the poor of the 
hospices interred ?” [ enquired of the official porter, who, 
possessing under his charge the tombs of the Duchesse 
de Gesvres (the last descendant of the Connétable du 
Guesclin), and a few other defunct notabilities of the 
aristocratic Faubourg St. Germain—evidently fancied 
himself a prodigiously great man. And the answer 
sufficed to remind me, for the fiftieth time, of the dis- 
tinction between the words Aépital and hospice, which 1} 
am always forgetting—viz, the former is devoted to the 
sick poor, the latter to the infirm and aged. 











“The Hospital de la Charité has the privilege of bury- 
ing its dead in the Cimétiére du Mont Parnasse, which 
is its parish,” replied the man, fancying me, perhaps, 
ignorant, as a foreigner, that the felons of Paris (Fieschi 
and Alibaud, the rev icides, among the rest), are interred 
in the burying-ground of which he 1s so proud. “ But 
the hospices have a spot of ground adjoining. The hos- 
pices, sir, do not bury in our cemetery.’” 

Following the dircetion of his finger, I passed, accord. 
ingly, through a turnstile, and a narrow walk overgrown 
with nettles, till I reached a spot enclosed by a range 
of shabby wooden palings, much resembling the melon 
ground or rubbish-yard attached to a gentleman's kit- 
chen garden. Lifting up the lateh, the wicket opened, 
and | went in. 

Most people who visit Paris perform a pilgrimage to 
the fashionable cemetery of Pere la Ciaise, a city of the 
dead, which comprises most of the illustrious of France, 
defunct during the last thirty years. Grent names are 
there—fine monuments—rare exotics—all the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of the varieties of the world. 
For my own part, the sentimeptal inscriptions, so tho. 
rougly at variance with the simple grandeur of its ob. 
ject—the depositing of the husk of the grave, sown for 
immortality—invariably excite my disgust. Yet, cis. 
gusts of a very different nature assailed me on entering 
the linspital burying. ground. 1 missed the herbage, the 
vegetation, the cool green trees! The earth there was 
tuo earthy. The ever-disturbed soil (the space being too 
smull for the purpose to which it is devoted), scarcely 
allows two years to the tenant of the grave to moulder 
away, ere the fosse des pauvres is re-opened; and to 
its mouldering deal planks, and mouldering human bo- 
dies, wrapt in rags of sackcloth by way of shroud, new 
deal coffins and fresh human bodies are thrown in! It is 
true, at the further extremity stands a multitude of 
black wooden crosses, to mark the graves of individuals 
luxurious enough to repose for the space of five years in 
a fosse d part; and within the wooden entourages of 
these, a few flowers are here and there coaxed up into 
sickly growth. But the soil, the atmosphere, are un- 
congenial! Flowers have no business on the graves of 
those whose living hours have been labour and sorrow. 
Their blossoms spring from an Eden of immortality, 
which eye hath not scen; and glorious indeed should 
their brightness be, to yield repayment for the thorns 
of earth! 

As these thoughts passed painfully through my mind, 
aman stumbled towards me, bearing on his back, like 
a pediar’s pack, a rough deal coffin, which was instantly 
lowered into the loose earth of an adjoining trench, a 
hundred feet long, which [ conjectured to be the fosse 
des pauvres, or common grave, from the disorderly man- 
ner in which the deal boxes were thrown there, side by 
side, the two last being still uncovered with earth. I 
enquired of a shabby-looking man in rusty black, wear- 
ing «cocked hat, who appeared to be in official attend- 
ance, whether the body were that of Francais Xavier de 
Rethel ; but he knew nothing on the subject, and evi- 
dentty,cared as little. “Was it the body of a pauper 
fronethe Hospice des Ménages?” ‘Oui, oui, Monsieur! 
—from the Avspice,” he replied. I accordingly bestowed 
a trifling gratuity on the grave-digger, to induce him to 
deal decently with the dead, and saw the earth trodden 
in as firmly as could be done till the next pauper inter- 
ment. All that remained was to fulfil my commission 
by placing the cleft stick and inscription. 

“ Monsieur perhaps intends to bestow a cross upon 
the deceased ?”” demanded the sexton; and ere I could 
reply, a card was placed in my hand, intimating that, 
“At 9, Boulevart du Mont Parnasse, Perinelle, treilla- 
geur, keeps a flower-garden of plantes funebres, under- 
takes monuments, Crosses, entourages, el tout ce qui con. 
cerne son état.” The cost of a cross and inscription, the 
sexton informed me, was but four francs; and even J, 
Grimgibber, am able to secure the satisfaction of a fel- 
low-creature at so small a cost. I issued orders accord- 
ingly, that the name on the card should have a more 
durable inscription, and the pious wishes of the Sur 
Petronille were fulfilled. 

All this, however, took time. It was three o’clock 
within three minutes, when I returned through the Rue 
de Regard. On attaining the corner of the Rue de 
Sevres, the empty cart of my friend Jacques stood at the 
gateway of the hospice. 

“The old people are arrived, then?” said I to the 
porter, with the familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

“ Arrived! and, I fear, in some trouble,” he replied ; 
“ for my wife, who helped to escort them, was seen run- 
ning from the house just now to the infirmary, to fetch 
one of the nuns and some ether.” 

The odour of that powerful restorative reached me 
the moment I entered the gallery containing the little 
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The door was 
I heard the ominous 


household chamber of the new ménage. 
ajar, the opposite window open. 
sound of human sobs within. 

My heart sank in my bosom. The joy of the old 
people had been too mach for them. One of poor 
Jacques’ parents had, perhaps, fallen a victim to the 
agitation and hurry of removal. Peeping anxiously in, 
I prepared myself for the sad spectacle of expiring age. 

“ He is better now,” were the first words that struck 
my ear as I entered the room. When lo!—wonder of 
wonders !—I_ descried pvor Jacques, with his bronzed 
cheeks as white as ashes, sitting propped up in a chair! 
while the poor nun, Scur Petronille, and a venerable. 
looking peasant couple, administered to his aid. It was 
the strong man who had fainted. Overcome by the ex- 
quisite delight of installing bis parents in their long- 
wished abode, consciousness had been for some minates 
suspended in the Herculean frame of Jacques le Com- 
missionnatre ! 

— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The North American Review is always a wel- 
come visiter to our table; its sectional and sec- 
tarian* views of literature we have before taken 
an occasion to notice, but pardon this we should, 
had the publication a less sounding and exten- 
sive title, importing that its subjects were not 
generally North North American; as it is and 
has been, so we suppose it will continue to be; 
and our advice on this head having been thrown 
away, we must be contented with such matters 
as it deiyns to notice, and receive it as a re. 
view of local cast. In the October number, we 
are happy to see at least one Philadelphia book 
brought respectfully before the world: we must 
be contented with small favours, hoping that in 
time the vision of our eastern literary brethren 
will be extended ; now that we can “go to 
Boston” in thirty hours, it may be hoped it will 
take our books no longer to travel the same 
road than it does to forward them to London 
by the “Great Western,’’ where, by the by, 
they are much more popular than in the neigh- 
bourhood of India Wharf and Cambridge. We 
shall notice the principal contents of the Re- 
view next week. 


Steam Navigation and Dr. Lardner.—At 
the late meeting of the British Association, Dr. 
Lardner said,—* There was not any member of 
the Association more willing to admit the error 
into which he had fallen than he should be 
found to be. It was, however, a matter of no 
real importance how far any opinion which he 
might have formerly expressed on extended 
steam navigation was right or wrong, except so 
far as it had been made a personal question. 
The subject was first broached at the Bristol 
meeting of the British Association, when a dis- 
cussion arose upon it, and he then remarked, 
that it was a great experiment which had not 
yet been attended with any satisfactory result. 
Unquestionably he did express a discouraging 
or unfavourable opinion as far as regarded the 
probability of ever maintaining an unbroken in- 
tercourse by means of steam navigation between 
Great Britain and New York. But he had been 
charged with declaring that the transit by steam 
navigation between Great Britain and New York 
was a physical impossibility. He never had 
given expression to such a statement, or to any 
thing equivalent to it; and, as a proof, he read 
a passage from the article on steam navigation 
which appeared in the Edinburgh Review soon 
after the Bristol meeting, and which expressed 
the opinions he then held. He must, however, 





* Five or more of the works commended in the Octo- 
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now acknowledge that the success of the Great 
Western, steam ship, had shaket: the opinions 
he then entertained; and should the same suc- 
cess continue throughout the various seasons 
of the year, he would be the first to come for- 
ward and acknowledge himself completely in 
error.” 

Case of Captain Stewart.—We ask attention 
to the history of Captain Stewart's case, which 
appears in the body of the Library to-day. We 
are free to confess that the annals of crime, so 
far as we are acquainted with them, offer no- 
thing so remarkable as this. We have lately 
conveised with a British officer who recenily 
saw Captain Stewart in his prison, and who 
kindly pointed out to us the history of his 
wonderful hallucination, as minutely detailed 
by the Rev. Mr. Scoresby. 

A pleasant story by Miss Mitford, entitled 
“ Wedding Slippers,” is also commenced to- 
day. Next week, one of the best new books 
of the present London publishing season. 

Noel’s Meditations.—Henry Perkins of this 
city has published a \ittke volume, entitled 
** Meditations in Sickness and Old Age, by 
Baptist W. Noel, M. A.,’ which we have 
looked through and commend to the notice of 
the public. 

Attack on Sir Walter Scott.—Mr. J. Fenni- 
more Cooper has committed a violent assault 
on the character of Sir Walter Scott, in the 
October number of the Knickerbocker, to which 
he has no doubt been urged by the few ex- 
pressions regarding his manners that occur in 
Sir Walter’s Diary. He punishes Mr. Lock- 
hart, too, because he showed up the author of 
the Spy in the London Quarterly. 

There is some force in the attack, and some 
weak points are apparent; had it come from 
almost any uther source, it would have pro- 
duced some effect ; as it is the result of wound- 
ed pride, it requires some caution to sift its 
argument, before implicit confidence is given 
to its conclusions ; theugh really some of them 
appear unanswerable, it is not so throughout. 

How to Observe.—Two editions of Miss 
Martineau’s new book, *“ How to Observe; 
Morals and Manners,” have been laid on our 
table, one from the Harpers, and one from Lea 
& Blanchard; the latter house, successors to 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard, have commenced 
their career with an opposition edition, (which 
is the opposition, however, we know not, or 
whether either); but the work is scarcely of 
sufficient depth to demand this multiplication. 
It however possesses many of Miss Martineau’s 
characteristic features of observation, force, and 
some little of her prejudice. 

Athenian Institute Lectures.—\t will be seen 
by an advertisement in the Journal to-day, that 
these popular lectures are about to commence 
for the winter months. All who wish to attend 
have ample warning to procure tickets in time. 
There will be many sighs, when the evening 
comes, from those who have neglected our 
friendly notice, as they see then their more 
provident friends proceeding to the fashionable 
scene of these lectures and they unable to gain 
admission. 


The late Lord Cullen.—Long after he had assumed 
the toga he continued his imitations, and was successful 
in catching the peculiarities of many of the leading 
members of the College of Justice. His attainments in 
this way having reached the ears of the then lord presi- 
dent, he was invited by ihe legal dignitary to a dinner 





party, where, after the cloth was removed, he exhibited 





a succession of imitations of the most eminent practis- 
ing barristers. Elis lordship was highly delighted, and 
hinted that he need not limit himself to the bar, but 
that he might, without offence, make free with the 
bench. Cuilen, in the excitement of the moment, took 
the hint just given, and quickly the whole race of ** paper 
lords” passed rapidly before the eyes of the astonished 
president, who appliuded the actor warmly for his asto- 
nishing powers of mimicry. “ But,” said his lordship, 
“why am I excepted? I cannot really allow this.” 
Cullen would not for worlds take his host—the latter 
insisted, and in an evil moment the guest yielded, and 
the lord president of the court of session was given tu 
the life. Those present roared with laughter, with a 
solitary exception. Who the stoical individual was who 
did not si.are the general mirth may be guessed, when 
we mention that the giver of the feast, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to affect indifference, and unable longer 
to conceal his wrath, at last, with much bitterness ejacu- 
lated, “Very amusing, Mr. Robert—very amusing, truly; 
ye’re a clever lad—very clever; but just let me tell you, 
tha:’s not the way tu rise at the bar.” — Kaye’s Edinburgh 
Portraits. 

Mrs. Dagald Stewart, the widow of the celebrated 
philosopher, died at Warriston House, in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, on Saturday, the 28th ultimo. She 
was in the 72d year of her age, and had survived her 
husband ten years. Mrs. Stewart was sister to the late 
Countess Purgstall, the subject of Capt. Hall’s “Schloss 
Hainfield,” and to George Cranstoun, Esq., Advocate, 
now Lord Corehouse, and was descended of the noble 
house of Cranstoun. 
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ATHENIAN INSTITUTE LECTURES. 

The second course of Lectures before the Athenian 
Institute and Mercantile Library, will commence in the 
saluon of the Musical Fund on the second Tuesday 
evening of November, and be continued on Tuesdays 
for the period of about four months. 

Lectures will be delivered by the followiag named 
gentlemen :— 

Rev. Albert Barnes, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Esq., 
2dward E. Law, Esq., 
Joseph R. Chandler, Esq., 
Rev. Dr. Ducachet, 

Dr. Matter, 


Dr. C. D. Meigs, 
Wun. B. Reed, Esq., 
Dr. J. Pancoast, 
Professor Rogers, 
Wm. Rawle, Esq., 
Rev. Mr. Todd, 

John K. Kane, Esq., Dr. George B. Wood, 
Rev. Mr. Furness, Rev. Dr. Bubcock, 
Thomas I. Wharton, Esq., Judge Hopkinsoa. 

Tickets for the entire course may be had at the Phila- 
delphia Library, South Fifth street, below Chesnut; at 
the store of Mr. Joseph Sill. No. 185 Chesnut street ; and 
of Mr. H. Perkius, bookseller, adjoining the United 
States Bank. 

The members of the Mercantile Library will procure 
their tickets of the treasurer of their company. 


Tickets for members of the Institute i $4.00 
Ditto for non-members, ‘ ; ‘ $5.00 
Ludies’ tickets, ‘ i ‘ $1.00 


A limited number of tickets for each evening, $0.50 

As the number of tickets to be sold is limited, mem- 
bers of the Institute and Mercantile Library who design 
to attend the lectures must apply early tu prevent dis- 
appointment. 


N. SARGENT, 


JOSEPH HOPKINSON, 
Secretary. 


President. 
—>— 
TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

We cannot possibly think that, among the 
class so respectable as our subscribers are, any 
other reason but inattention can be assigned 
for the non payment of dues. ‘The amount is 
now so large as to be a serivus inconvenience, 
to remove which, all that is necessary is to 
remit the individual small sums. ‘To refresh 
the memories of those who forget such small 
things, we intend to publish the names on the 
cover. Ample time, however, shall be given 
to prevent any such complimentary public tes- 
timonial. 

——>—— 

Mr. C. James, of Cincinnati, is an acknow- 

ledged traveling agent for my publications. 


ADAM WALDIE. 


October 14, 1838. 











